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In the Middle East a period of relative quiet— 
relative as compared with turbulent events in 
Cuba and Laos—appears to have set in after the 
many internal political upheavals and interna- 
tional incidents of the past 15 years. This quiet, 
however, may prove deceptive. For the nations of 
the area are all experiencing the growing pains 
of transition from traditional agrarian societies 
| to the industrial age, from authoritarianism to 
| less rigid political regimes. And the conflict be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors remains 
unresolved. Here is an analysis of the progress 
made by the leading countries of the Middle East 
since World War II and of the main problems 
the future poses for them. 
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Middle East — 
National Growing 
Pains 


by John B. Christopher 


SINCE WorLb Wak II, CRISIS AFTER CRISIS has focused the attention 
of the world on the Middle East. As the war ended Jews and 
Arabs were struggling for control of Palestine; the Jews won and 
in 1948 proclaimed the State of Israel, whose existence continues 
to be opposed by its Arab neighbors. In 1951 Iran defied 
Britain by nationalizing the facilities of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. In 1952 young army officers ousted King Farouk from 
Egypt. Their leader, Gamal Abdel Nasser, later caused great alarm 
in the West by seeking Communist aid and by seizing the Suez 
Canal from its Western owners in 1956. 

In 1958 andther military revolution, led by Brigadier General 
Abdul Karim el-Kassim, overthrew an Arab monarchy, this time 
in Iraq. Meanwhile, American Marines landed in Lebanon at the 
request of its embattled pro-Western government, and American 
and British aid helped to buttress the precarious regime of King 
Hussein in Jordan. More recently, in 1960, a military coup ended 
the repressive government of Premier Adnan Menderes in Turkey, 
previously regarded as the most stable of Middle Eastern states. 
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Pattern of Crises 


These recurring Middle Eastern crises appear to follow a 
pattern. To discover the pattern, we must look at the Middle East 
from two different points of view, external and internal. The 
external view emphasizes the retreat of Britain and France from 
old imperialist positions, the threat of Communist penetration 
and attempts by the United States to keep the Middle East pro- 
Western or at least neutralist in the cold war. The internal view 
stresses the geographical factors, the resources and traditions which 
have shaped the countries of the region. 


Measures of Growth 


In the Middle East, as in other non-Western areas, old societies 
are in the throes of national growth. Their growing pains are 
marked by tempestuous experiences, as they nationalize foreign 
property and stage violent rebellions against established authority 
at home and abroad. 

To measure the growth achieved in the Middle East since World 
War II, we shall ask three questions in this HEADLINE SERIES about 
each of the significant countries of the area: (1) Has it become a 
nation? (2) Is it achieving social and economic growth? and (3) 
What is the direction of its political development? 

But, first, let us take a look at the Middle East as a whole. 


Lands, Peoples 
and Religions 


THE MIDDLE EASTERN STATES on which we shall focus our attention 
are Turkey, Iran (Persia), Israel, the United Arab Republic and 
other Arab countries. 


Geographical Diversity 

The Middle East contains three main geographical regions 
which cut across national and political divisions. These are the 
Northern Tier, the Fertile Crescent and the largely desert south. 

The Northern Tier, which encompasses Turkey, northern Iraq, 
and the northern and western sectors of Iran, consists mainly of 
mountains and semiarid plateaus. Like parts of our own West, 
much of the Northern Tier depends both on irrigation and on the 
relatively light rainfall to support agriculture. The chief excep- 
tions to the prevailing dryness are the narrow band of Iranian 
territory along the Caspian Sea and the coastal perimeter of 
Turkey, especially along the Black Sea. 

The Fertile Crescent forms the southern border of the Northern 
Tier. It stretches northward through Israel and Lebanon, then 
arcs across northern Syria to the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers in Iraq. The Fertile Crescent has a marked 
resemblance to southern California, with bare, brown mountains, 
productive plains, and the climatic rhythm of winter rains and 
summer drought. The Fertile Crescent has supported a relatively 
large population since the remotest days of antiquity. But the 
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area itself is small; for example, a two-hour drive takes one from 
the orange groves of coastal Israel to the desolation of the Dead 
Sea. 


Deserts—and Oases 

The largest geographical region comprises the deserts and oases 
lying east and south of the Fertile Crescent. The deserts that 
cover most of the region vary in character from the undulating 
sands of western Egypt and southeastern Arabia to the rocky 
wilderness of eastern Egypt, the ghastly salt flats in the heart of 
Iran and the relatively hospitable steppe desert of Syria. Except 
in the well-watered highlands of Yemen, rainfall is quite inade- 
quate for agriculture. During the long summer, the heat is 
intense; in the cities of Iraq and the Persian Gulf temperatures 
of 110° to 120° are commonplace. 

According to a Western stereotype, this is the land of the 
Bedouin, the nomads forever seeking pasture for their flocks. It 
is true that the nomads, while few in number, have left a strong 
tradition. But the stereotype can be misleading, for most Arabs 
are farmers and townspeople, settled wherever there is enough 
water to support life. The core of this Middle Eastern south 
lies in its teeming oases, the greatest of which are the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates and, above all, the Nile. For 
more than 5,000 years Egyptians have lived and died, not on the 
nearly 400,000 square miles recorded as theirs in statistical tables, 
but on the few thousand square miles stretching like a green 
ribbon along the Nile. 


Limited Natural Resources 

The total of Middle Eastern natural resources is not impressive. 
The majority of Middle Easterners are farmers, yet the bulk of 
the land is unfit for agricultural use. With the irrigation facilities 
now available, only 5 percent of the whole area can grow crops, 
although some additional marginal lands are used for pasture. 
These basic facts explain why the Middle East must be reckoned 
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4 Egyptians chatting at a 
sidewalk café in Port Said 


4 A leader of a village near 
Baghdad, Iraq, explaining 
problems to UN visitors 


A An Israeli farm worker 
picking cotton 


A farmer in Hasar-Kalak, a village 
in Iran, where some of the work 
of the Tehran School of Social 
Work is carried on 


(All photographs, courtesy of United Nations) 
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among the impoverished and underdeveloped sections of the 
world. 

But surely oil is revolutionizing the Middle Eastern economy? 
At present the Middle East ranks second to the Americas in oil 
production; moreover, it contains over two-thirds of all known 
reserves of petroleum. Costs of production are very low, be- 
cause the oil flows from a few large wells rather than many small 
ones, and the presence of natural gas makes expensive pumping 
installations unnecessary. Yet, as we shall see, this oil wealth has 
benefited only a fraction of the population. 


A Human Melting Pot 

The Middle East has been a melting pot of humanity ever since 
history began. Later invaders and conquerors, as well as countless 
African negroes brought in as slaves, have added to an already 
confused mixture of races. There is, thus, no use in trying to 
group the inhabitants of the contemporary Middle East according 
to some racial formula. 

It is both possible and useful, however, to group Middle 
Easterners according to the languages they speak, the religions 
they profess and the traditions they honor. This pattern shows 
four major national groups, which correspond to the political 
groupings noted earlier—Turkish, Iranian, Israeli and Arab. The 
pattern is immensely complicated, however, by the presence of 
many minorities—minorities by virtue of nationality or religion 
or language or some combination of the three. The relationship 
between majority and minority groups is one of the chronic 
problems of Middle Eastern society. 


The Majority Peoples 

The Turks are the descendants of the Ottomans who occupied 
Anatolia (Asia Minor) during the last centuries of the Middle 
Ages. Their religion is Islam. Their language, although now 
written in the Latin alphabet, is Central Asian in origin; its 
only relatives in Europe are Finnish and Hungarian. In the 
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Middle East, languages akin to Turkish are spoken by some of 
the minorities in Iran. 

The Iranians, too, are for the most part Muslims. The name 
“Tran,” which was substituted for the traditional “Persia” in the 
1930’s, means land of the Aryans. While the claim of some 
Iranians to be of pure Aryan stock is unproved, their language 
does belong to the great family of Indo-European or Aryan 
languages, which also includes most of the European tongues. It is 
called Farsi, and uses the Arabic alphabet. 

The Israelis constitute a special case. Religion has been the 
main element that has kept them intact as a nation over the 
centuries. Today many belong to Orthodox Judaism, others favor 
separation of church and state and practice secularism. They are 
only beginning to have a common language, for they come from 
many different areas of the world and often learn Hebrew as a 
patriotic duty. The common denominator of Israeli nationhood, 
political and emotional in essence, is the determination to main- 
tain a modern Jewish state where the Jews lived in the days of 
the Old Testament. 

The Arabs, the fourth majority group, claim to form a single 
national group. Most of them profess a common religion, Islam, 
and all of them speak a common language of which they are 
immensely proud. Politically, however, the Arabs are divided into 
a multitude of units ranging from the United Arab Republic 
(UAR) down to the tiny principalities on the Persian Gulf. 


National Minorities 

The most significant national minorities in the Middle East 
are the Kurds, the Iranian “tribes” and the Armenians. 

The Kurds, who number perhaps 4 million, are a hardy pastoral 
people living in the highlands along the upper Tigris River and 
its tributaries. They are Muslims, and they speak an Indo-Euro- 
pean language related to Persian. Kurdistan, as their homeland 
is termed, is partitioned among four states—Turkey, Iraq, Iran 
and the Syrian region of the UAR. These states have long 
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opposed efforts to establish an independent Kurdistan, which 
would in any event be hard to govern because of the traditional 
divisions of the Kurds themselves into feuding tribes. Today the 
Kurds remain a more or less rebellious minority wherever they 
are, although some observers believe that they are gradually being 
assimilated into the dominant majorities. 

The Iranian “tribes” are a fascinating collection of minorities 
who make up about 10 percent of the total population of Iran. 
They include Kurds, Bakhtiaris, Lurs, and still others who are 
rough mountaineers and differ from the majority of Iranians in 
their way of life and sometimes in language. They migrate 
according to a set seasonal pattern and along established routes 
to pasture their stock. The hardships of migration—among them 
the need to transport animals by the tens of thousands across 
raging rivers and snowy mountain passes—have eased very little 
since they were recorded in Grass, a celebrated film of the 1920's. 
The tribesmen have much of the contempt for settled modern 
ways which we Americans associate with our own Wild West. 

The Armenians offer a great contrast to the Iranian “tribes.” 
They are Christian; they speak an Indo-European language with 
its own distinctive alphabet; and they are primarily urban, 
working as shopkeepers and craftsmen. A century ago they lived 
mostly in Turkey, particularly in their historic home near the 
Russian frontier. Then came Armenian rebellions against Turkish 
rule and bloody Turkish reprisals, culminating in the Armenian 
massacres of World War I. After the war the survivors found new 
homes in the Arab lands to the south. While some of them later 
joined their kinsmen in the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
about 400,000 Armenians remain in the Middle East today. Their 
largest communities are in Beirut and in the northern Syrian 
city of Aleppo. 


Region of Many Faiths 


In the history of the Middle East, religion has probably been 
the most important issue dividing minorities from majorities. 
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Even today “sectarian difficulties,” as religious tensions are 
delicately described, still cause riots and cost lives. This is the 
reason for the “nervous climate” that observers note among 
religious minorities. 

The majority religion of the Middle East is Islam; the largest 
minority religion is Christianity. Both have played a role of the 
first magnitude in shaping the modern Middle East. But there 
are many other religious minorities—Jews, Druzes, Baha’is, 
Zoroastrians, “devil-worshippers,” and still more. 


Islam: Religion of Submission— 

Islam means “submission’”—submission to the will of Allah— 
and its followers call themselves Muslims, “those who have sub- 
mitted.” It was founded by Mohammed, early in the seventh 
century A.D. Mohammed believed that, whereas God’s design had 
been partially revealed to the prophets of the Old Testament and 
to Jesus, he himself had received the full revelation. Thus he 
taught that Jews and Christians should be tolerated, although 
hardly treated as equals. Here, however, Muslim practice has not 
always followed Mohammed’s teaching. 

Many links exist between Islam and its Jewish and Christian 
forerunners. Islam, too, is monotheistic and preaches the hope of 
heaven and the fear of hell. Yet Islam also differs markedly from 
Judaism and Christianity. Contrary to an erroneous Western 
view, the central difference is not Muslim tolerance of polygamy, 
for relatively few Muslims can afford to support more than one 
wife. It is, rather, the relatively greater simplicity of Islam. Islam 
has no clergy, strictly speaking; Muslims regard Mohammed as 
a divinely inspired mortal, not as the Son of God, and object, 
therefore, to being called Mohammedans. 

In the early days of Islam, religion and politics were fused 
together. The caliphs, the successors of Mohammed, were at once 
secular rulers, religious leaders and supreme judges. The law they 
enforced was sacred law, based on the revelations of Mohammed 
compiled in the Koran. Later, this fusion melted away; the 
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caliphate was almost meaningless for centuries before its abolition 
in the 1920’s. The Sacred Law, although still enforced in isolated 
lands like Saudi Arabia, is yielding ground to man-made law in 
most of the Middle East. 


—But Not Static 

Westerners often find in Islam features which seem hostile to 
modern concepts of progress and development. The practice of 
encouraging the young to memorize the Koran by rote is in 
sharp contrast to Western ideas of education. The submission 
to God’s will as denoted by the word “Islam” seems to foster a 
fatalistic acceptance of things as they are and to deny the possi- 
bility of making things what they should be. Thus some Western- 
ers are apt to assume that Islam is a static faith. Such a conclusion, 
however, is dangerously misleading. Islam has weathered many 
crises in the past; and in the future it may well adjust itself to 
the increasingly rapid changes in Middle Eastern life. Its greatest 
strength lies in its appeal to the emotions of millions of men and 
women. Its genuine racial equality is another asset, for Islam is 
free of the taint of “the white man’s burden,” which often makes 
Christianity appear to non-Christians as the instrument of West- 
ern racial prejudice and colonialism. 


Islamic Sects: Sunni and Shi'a 

The ability of Islam to accommodate widely differing beliefs 
and practices is another source of strength. But it is a source of 
weakness, too, for it has divided Muslims into rival sects. The 
fundamental cleavage separates Sunni Muslims from Shi’a Mus- 
lims. The Sunnis regard themselves as the upholders of Islamic 
orthodoxy; in their eyes the Shi’a Muslims are heretics. The 
term “‘Shi’a,” meaning sect or party, became attached early in 
Islamic history to the partisans of Ali, the son-in-law of Moham- 
med and the fourth caliph. As the doctrine of Shi’ism developed, 
it almost ignored Mohammed and attributed miraculous powers 
to Ali and his descendants, many of whom were persecuted by 
the Sunni caliphs. 
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View of an Iranian village. 
The houses form an enclosure 
to the village plaza, which >» 
serves, among other things, 
to pen the cattle at night 


A One of Baghdad’s latest office 
buildings stands next to an old 
mosque 


Men of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, on leave, 
visiting a bazaar in 

Cairo, Egypt 


< A street scene in 
Port Said, Egypt 
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In most Middle Eastern countries the Sunnis are the predomi- 
nant Muslim group. In Iran, however, Shi’ism is the state religion 
and the faith of the majority. In Iraq, where the most sacred 
Shi'a shrines are located, its followers comprise almost half the 
population. Elsewhere, especially in Lebanon and Syria, there 
are significant Shi’a communities, frequently at odds with their 
Sunni neighbors—a good example of the “nervous climate” often 
affecting minorities. 


Christianity: Fragmented into Sects 


Middle Eastern Christendom, too, is divided. There are the 
Orthodox churches—Greek, Syrian, Armenian, and others. Second, 
there is the heretical Coptic church, to which the majority of 
Egyptian Christians belong. Third, there are the Uniat churches, 
which rejoined Roman Catholicism in return for concessions 
allowing the marriage of priests and the use of local languages. 
The Maronite church in Lebanon is the most important Uniat 
body in the Middle East, though most of the other churches have 
their Uniat counterparts—Greek Catholic, Armenian Catholic, 
and so on. Finally, there are a few Protestants, converted by 
Anglican and American Presbyterian missionaries during the last 
century and a half. 

The total number of Middle Eastern Christians is comparatively 
small. Even in Lebanon, their stronghold, they make up only 
slightly more than half the population. In Syria, the Christians 
comprise about 12 percent of the population; in Egypt and 
Jordan, about 7 percent; nowhere else do they exceed 3 percent. 


Role of Christians Important 

Yet the Christian minorities, because of their long contact with 
the men and ideas of the West, have played a very significant role 
as agents of modernization and contributors to awakening 
nationalism. Christians, more than Muslims, have emigrated 
abroad yet kept in close touch with their relatives back home. 
Christians, more than Muslims, attended Catholic and Protestant 
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mission schools, and thereby achieved both a higher rate of 
literacy and a wider knowledge of the world. In turn, when 
Western businessmen and officials went to the Middle East, they 
chose Christians rather than Muslims as partners or assistants. 

Today the nationalism that the Christians helped to arouse 
is often turned against them. Their identification with the West 
opens them to the charge of guilt by association with imperialism; 
in the eyes of fervent anticolonialists, they are most imperfect 
nationalists. The Christians, for their part, claim that their 
traditional rights are being whittled away—for example, they say 
they are discriminated against in the filling of government jobs 
and the awarding of scholarships. These complaints, while often 
exaggerated to enlist Western sympathy, are well founded. The 
Christians, like other minorities in the Middle East, live in a 
“nervous climate.” 
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Turkey and Iran 


A COMPARISON OF TURKEY AND IRAN illuminates some of the 
problems of the Middle East. While Turkey’s modern record of 
political and economic development eclipses that of Iran, both 
states have long experienced the growing pains that accompany 
attempts to adjust old Islamic societies to 20th-century conditions. 
Both are neighbors of Russia and have experienced Tsarist and 
Soviet pressures. And today both rely heavily on military and 
economic assistance from the United States. 


Turkey's Ottoman Heritage 

The Republic of Turkey was born amid the wreckage of the 
Ottoman Empire in the aftermath of World War I. The Ottoman 
Empire, which had lasted for six centuries, left its mark both on 
the Turkish Republic and the Arab states that succeeded it. 

The Ottoman Empire reached its peak under Suleiman the 
Magnificent (r. 1520-66). In its prime it ruled most of the Middle 
East except Persia, as well as European areas such as the Balkans, 
Hungary and the Black Sea coast of Russia. Politically, it was an 
efficient autocracy headed by the emperor or sultan, who was also 
caliph. Both the government and the army were staffed in part 
by former Christians, who in boyhood had been taken in tribute 
from the Orthodox population of the Balkans, then given special 
training and converted to Islam. In this fashion the empire 
recruited the Janissaries, its elite infantry corps. 
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Except for the tribute of Christian boys, the Ottoman Empire 
treated its religious minorities with impressive tolerance. Al- 
though Christians paid higher taxes than Muslims, they were 
exempt from military service and could practice their religion 
freely. The empire recognized each major Christian community— 
Orthodox, Armenian, Maronite, and so on—as a separate millet 
or nation, which was allowed substantial self-government under 
its religious leaders. The Jewish population, swelled by refugees 
from persecution in 16th-century Spain and Portugal, also enjoyed 
millet status. 

This millet system laid the foundations for the eventual 
development of nationalist aspirations by the minorities within 
the empire. Since the system recognized Christians and Jews as 
separate nations, it kept alive their sense of identity and prevented 
their assimilation into the Ottoman majority. Since it charged 
ecclesiastical leaders with administration of the millets, it forged 
close links between politics and religion. 


Decline and Fall 


The Ottoman Empire suffered a prolonged decline after the 
death of Suleiman the Magnificent in 1566. The defeat of the 
Ottoman navy at Lepanto (1571) revealed that the empire was 
starting to fall behind the West in arms and in technical skills. 
Today the states of the Middle East are still trying to catch up 
to the West and to close the crucial technological gap between 
East and West, which first opened in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Meanwhile, the quality of the emperors deteriorated rapidly, 
and the empire became an autocracy without an autocrat, weak- 
ened by corruption and insubordination. 

During the 19th century the Balkan Christian peoples—Serbs 
and Greeks, Rumanians and Bulgarians—gained their inde- 
pendence, and Ottoman sovereignty over Egypt was reduced to 
a vestige. By 1914 only Istanbul and its immediate hinterland, 
Anatolia, and the Fertile Crescent remained under effective 
Ottoman control. 
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Both Austria and Russia hoped to extend their influence over 
the empire, but each tended to checkmate the other. The British, 
anxious to safeguard the route to India, sought to keep the em- 
pire alive. They were particularly determined to prevent Russian 
control over the Straits, the strategic waterways of the Bosporus 
and Dardanelles leading from the Black Sea to the Aegean. 
France, too, usually supported the Turks, having been an Otto- 
man ally since the 16th century. The interplay of power politics 
was well illustrated in the Crimean War (1853-1856), when 
Britain and France joined the Ottoman Empire to defeat Russia. 


Attempts at Reform 

Starting at the close of the 18th century, the Turks themselves 
made spasmodic efforts to put their house in better order. In 1876 
a brief experiment with constitutional monarchy collapsed be- 
cause of the hostility of the sultan, Abdul Hamid II (r. 1876-1909). 
Nevertheless, opposition grew, especially among the young army 
officers and military students who called themselves Young Turks. 
In 1908 they rose against Abdul Hamid and made him restore the 
constitution of 1876. 

The Young Turk revolution proved to be abortive. Its apparent 
goal was the equality of all Ottoman citizens, Muslim and non- 
Muslim, Turk and non-Turk; many of the minorities, however, 
were soon agitating not for equality but for autonomy or other 
special privileges. Three Young Turk officers established a near- 
dictatorship which returned to the old policy of repression. Such 
was the situation when Turkey entered World War I. 


End of Ottoman Empire 

In World War I the Turks, allied with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, found themselves on the losing side. At the war’s end 
they not only were stripped of the Arab territories of the Ottoman 
Empire but also nearly lost parts of Anatolia, the very core of 
Turkish land. 

In those perilous postwar years, 1919-23, the Turkish nation 
was saved by the war weariness and the dissensions of the allies. 
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It was saved even more by its own efforts. The legal Turkish 
government was dominated by the Allied troops occupying 
Istanbul. Units of the Turkish army rebelled, however, and set 
up a rival government at Ankara, in the heart of Anatolia. The 
chief architect of this revolution was Mustafa Kemal, later known 
as Atatiirk, “Father of the Turks.” 


Reconstruction of Nation 

Vigorous, determined and unscrupulous, he was undismayed 
by the immensity of Turkey’s problems. He was ruthless in im- 
posing his will and in silencing opposition, but he also had the 
gift of crystallizing the national purpose in both word and deed. 
His exhortation to the Turks, “Work, Be Proud, Be Confident,” 
was a master stroke. 

In 1922 his forces defeated and expelled a Greek expedition 
which had invaded western Anatolia and menaced Ankara. And 
in that same year he secured the end of the sultanate. In the 
Lausanne Treaty (1923), the allies recognized a fully independent 
Turkey comprising Anatolia plus a toehold in Europe including 
Istanbul and the land along the Straits. 

Next, Atatiirk turned to the problem of national minorities. 
By agreement with Greece, hundreds of thousands of Greeks 
living in western Anatolia were exchanged for the Turks of 
northern Greece. Since most of the surviving Armenians had fled, 
the Kurds were the only substantial minority remaining on 
Turkish soil. After a Kurdish revolt had been crushed in 1925, 
the Turks imposed a policy of enforced assimilation symbolized 
by calling the Kurds, “Mountain Turks.” For the first time in 
history Turkey was now a largely homogeneous nation, a fact 
underlined by the permanent shift of the capital from cosmo- 
politan Istanbul to the purely Turkish Ankara. 


Turkey Remade in Image of West 

Atatiirk sought to remake Turkey in the image of the West. 
He transformed it into a republic with a constitution providing 
for an elected legislature, the Grand National Assembly; a 
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responsible cabinet; and a president—an office which he filled 
from 1923 to 1938. Since he believed that the Turkish people 
did not yet have the experience needed for a multiparty system, 
he permitted only a single political grouping, his own Republican 
People’s party, although he did at one time try to introduce an 
Opposition party. But it opposed his ideas and demanded freedom 
for private enterprise, and he dissolved it after four months. In 
practice, this was less totalitarian than it seems, for the Grand 
National Assembly developed into a lively parliamentary forum. 

To bridge the vast economic gap between Turkey and the West, 
Atatiirk launched an ambitious program of state capitalism. 
State-sponsored and state-financed companies entered such fields 
as railroad construction, textiles, and iron and steel. Here 
Atatiirk received valuable aid from the Soviet Union, and he 
borrowed a leaf from the Soviet book in drawing up a five-year 
plan for economic development. At the same time, however, he 
repressed Communist political activities. 


Religious and Social Reform 

Atatiirk was at his most revolutionary in religious and social 
reform. He abolished the outworn caliphate and replaced sacred 
Muslim law with codes based on Italian, Swiss and German 
models. He established state schools and closed Muslim ones; he 
forbade the use of Arabic, the sacred language of Islam; he 
instituted the Western calendar with Sunday, not the Muslim 
Friday, as the day of rest. He did everything but forbid the actual 
practice of Islamic worship. 

He outlawed traditional forms of dress, like baggy trousers and 
the fez, as tokens of a reactionary past. More important, he put 
an end to polygamy, gave women full legal equality and granted 
them the vote. 

Finally, Atatiirk imposed a brand-new Latin alphabet on the 
Turkish language and toured the country with a blackboard to 
instruct the citizens in the new writing. We may judge just how 
revolutionary this change was if we consider the failure of our 
own attempts to simplify English spelling. In fact, it was a vital 
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Second-year students of physiology doing blood tests in the department of 
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prerequisite to popular education, since experts have estimated 
that only about 10 percent of Turks could ever become literate 
so long as their language used the difficult Arabic script. 

Atatiirk died in 1938, worn out by his political labors and his 
own dissipations. His historical reputation as the great man of 
modern Turkey seems safe enough, but his policies are another 
matter. It is now clear that he seriously underestimated the pro- 
found attachment of many Turks to their Islamic traditions, 
and that his antireligious legislation aroused bitter resentment. 
He did not have the time to bring Westernization to the peasantry 
who constituted three-quarters of the population and lived mostly 
in isolated villages. Only the cities and towns experienced the 
full impact of the new factories, the new clothes and the new 
spirit. Atatiirk’s revolution, sweeping though it was, did not 
penetrate to the grass roots. 


Liberal Promise—and Disappointment 

After World War II, discontented members of Atatiirk’s 
Republican People’s party attacked the high-handed policies of 
their colleagues and formed a new party, the Democratic party. 
In 1950, when the Democrats defeated the Republicans in 
a free election, Turkey seemed to be entering an era of truly 
liberal government. 

Once in power the Democrats proved more conciliatory about 
religious practices, permitting the restoration of sacred Islamic 
law. Helped greatly by grants from the United States, the Demo- 
crats improved rural roads, brought safe drinking water to 
villages and undertook many other projects of development. 
Modernization was beginning to reach the grass roots of Turkish 
society. 

However, the liberal political era promised by the Democrats 
did not materialize. Their leaders—President Celal Bayar and, 
especially, Premier Adnan Menderes (both of whom were in office 
1950-60)—proved to be even more high-handed than their Repub- 
lican predecessors. They violated academic freedom, censored the 
press, manipulated elections, and persecuted even the most 
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moderate critics of their policies as traitors—and all with mount- 
ing intensity. Long-simmering discontent boiled over in May 
1960, when demonstrations by university students led to the 
seizure of power by army officers under Lieutenant General 
Cemal Gursel. 


Is Turkey a Nation? 


There is no doubt whatever that today the Turks are a nation. 
Having lost a great part of their territory after World War I, 
they responded wholeheartedly to Atatiirk’s plea, “Work, Be 
Proud, Be Confident.” At first, however, they went through a 
period of acute nationalism marked by exaggerated sensitivity to 
criticism. 

But the Turks have also demonstrated the positive virtues of 
a sensitive national spirit. Time and time again, they have resisted 
Soviet pressure with calmness and determination; neither the 
Communist party nor Communist propaganda has ever made 
headway in Turkey. The Turkish troops who fought in the 
Korean war of 1950-53 were renowned for discipline and courage; 
reportedly, the Communists found it impossible to brainwash 
Turkish prisoners. 


Is Economic Growth Under Way? 


Discipline has also helped the Turks to endure the grave 
economic problems that result from their determination to achieve 
maximum development in minimum time. Turkey has modest 
resources of coal and iron, and very little oil, but it ranks as one 
of the four largest producers of chrome. Agriculture is the 
country’s mainstay, but its productivity is limited by the thin 
soil and the comparatively light rainfall. Yet Turkey has built 
factories, highways and dams; it has brought tractors and other 
machinery to its farms; and in general it has tried to acquire most 
of the appurtenances of a modern Western economy. 

This ambitious program requires expensive imports of 
machinery and of the spare parts and oil needed to keep the 
machinery functioning. To pay for these imports Turkey must 
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rely on the money it earns abroad by the sale of wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, nuts and fruit. The amount of these earnings varies 
widely from year to year and is often quite insufficient to meet 
Turkey’s debts abroad. As a result, an atmosphere of economic 
emergency has developed, particularly since the poor harvest 
years of the mid-1950’s. 

To conserve foreign exchange, the government has periodically 
banned virtually all imports of items like coffee, drugs, tires and 
spare parts. The foreign oil companies supplying the Turkish 
market have repeatedly threatened to cut off deliveries unless 
some payment is made on the huge arrears owed to them. Again 
and again the government has averted economic collapse only 
by securing emergency aid from Western nations, especially from 
the United States. 

Foreign experts have repeatedly criticized Turkey’s planning 
and urged the country to live within its economic means. Sugar 
refineries have been built a long way from the nearest supply 
of sugar beets, and the biggest textile factory is at Kayseri in 
central Anatolia, far from the cotton fields along the Mediter- 
ranean. Yet foreign experts sometimes overlook the extent to 
which social and political considerations figure in Turkey’s eco- 
nomic decisions. For example, the government picked Kayseri 
as the site of its big textile plant because it hoped—correctly, as 
it turned out—that the factory would speed the Westernization 
of a highly conservative region. In any case Turkish development, 
precarious though it may often be, has brought the country 
appreciably nearer Atatiirk’s goal of a modern economy. 

Turkish society, too, has undergone impressive changes in the 
40 years since Atatiirk began his revolution. The isolation of the 
peasant is gradually being overcome by rural roads, village schools 
and the new job opportunities in the cities. Yet it takes more 
than 40 years to discard the habits of centuries. Despite the expan- 
sion of state schools, more than half the Turkish population is 
still illiterate. The emancipation of women is a relative matter, 
much less evident in the social sphere than in the economic or 
legal. Turkey is still a man’s world. 
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Political Direction: Liberalism or Absolutism? 

In politics, too, the autocratic customs of Ottoman days still 
persist—notably the absolutist tendencies of the rulers and the 
deference shown them by the subjects. But a new vigorous liberal 
spirit also exists, as demonstrated by the students and army officers 
who toppled the Democrats from power in 1960. 

The military revolutionaries of 1960, led by General Gursel, 
have brought President Bayar and Premier Menderes to trial on 
the charge of subverting the constitution, a charge which carries 
with it a mandatory death penalty. However, General Gursel 
repeatedly pledged himself to give the country a new constitu- 
tion—already approved by the government on May 27, but still 
requiring confirmation by a referendum—a more liberal adminis- 
tration and new political parties, all embodying the ideals of 
Atatiirk. Only time will show if Gursel will succeed and if the 
country will be fortified rather than weakened by the most severe 
attack of political growing pains it has experienced since its birth. 


Iran: ‘Civilizing Mission’ 

Iran, like Turkey, is dominated by history, and Iranians take 
great pride in their national past. The story begins about 550 
B.c. when the emperors Cyrus and Darius began to bring most of 
the Middle East under Persian sway. Centuries later, another 
Persian empire inflicted humiliating defeats on the legions of 
Rome, but in the 7th century was conquered by the Muslim Arabs. 
The Persians countered this political conquest with a cultural 
conquest of their own, for their writers and poets enriched 
medieval Arab civilization. 

The awareness of Persia’s “civilizing mission” is the dominant 
theme in the Iranians’ view of their own history. They know that 
Persian art and literature helped to bring Ottoman culture to 
its flowering under Suleiman the Magnificent and that the West 
places a high value on Persian rugs, Persian miniatures and the 
exquisite tile work of Persian mosques. Iran’s national heroes 
are not emperors or warriors but medieval poets, of whom Omar 
Khayyam is best known in the West. 
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Imperialist Threats 


By contrast, there were few high points in Persia’s political 
history after the Arab conquest. In the 16th century the Safavid 
dynasty restored a strong state, which reached its peak under 
Shah Abbas I (r. 1587-1629). After Abbas, a prolonged decline set 
in. By the advent of the Qajar dynasty at the close of the 18th 
century it seemed that the shahs were exploiting the country for 
the benefit of the royal family. They allowed foreigners to 
infiltrate and were unable to check the rising tide of European 
imperialism. 

Russia created the first imperialist threat in 1828, when it 
annexed Iranian lands in the Caucasus. Later in the century it 
won major economic concessions and acquired the right of train- 
ing the only effective unit of the Persian army, the aptly named 
Cossack Brigade. In Iran, as in the Ottoman Empire, Russia’s 
activities alarmed Britain because they jeopardized the security 
of India. To keep pace with Russia, the British extracted all 
kinds of concessions from the Qajars, the most valuable being 
the right to exploit the oil fields of Iran. Oil was discovered in 
1908 and the Anglo-Iranian (then Anglo-Persian) Oil Company 
was formed in 1909. In 1907, under an Anglo-Russian agreement, 
central and northern Iran had been assigned to Russia as its 
sphere of influence, while Britain obtained a sphere in the south- 
east, adjacent to India. Persia’s national sovereignty seemed on 
the verge of extinction. 


Revolution of 1906 


Yet interference had aroused a spirited reaction within Persia, 
led by students, merchants and mullahs (Shi'ite preachers). In 
1905 and 1906 the revolutionaries shut down the Tehran bazaar, 
the center of the capital’s economic life, and staged a kind of 
“sit-down” strike in the compound of the British legation. The 
reigning shah agreed to modify the traditional autocracy and 
granted a constitution, borrowed from that of Belgium, which 
provided for a representative assembly called the Majlis. 
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The Persian revolution of 1906, like the Young Turk revolt 
of 1908, failed to reach its goals. Isolated, backward and almost 
bankrupt, the country was scarcely prepared to attempt liberal 
monarchy. Since both the shah and Russia did all they could 
to thwart this attempt, the government was paralyzed. In World 
War I it could not prevent Russian forces from occupying the 
north or British forces from moving into the south. While Russian 
troops began to withdraw after the Bolshevik government came 
to power in 1917, Persia’s sovereignty still remained in jeopardy. 
For it seemed likely that Britain would impose a protectorate 
over the country. 


Riza Shah: New Driving Force 


Then, a coup d’état saved Iran. In 1921 Colonel Riza Khan 
marched on Tehran with a contingent of the Cossack Brigade 
and forced the formation of a new administration in which he 
was the driving force. Four years later, Riza Khan secured the 
deposition of the last Qajar and his own installation in 1926 as 
shah, the first of a new dynasty called Pahlavi, the name of an 
early Persian language. 

Many parallels may be drawn between Riza Shah and Atatiirk, 
whose example often guided the Persian ruler’s policies. Both 
were ruthless in their methods and successful in preserving 
national independence at the 11th hour. Both were vigorous 
modernizers. Riza Shah laid out many miles of broad new 
avenues in Tehran and other cities, forced women to abandon 
the veil and changed the name of the country from Persia back 
to the ancient one of Iran. He subsidized factories and built the 
remarkable and expensive Trans-Iranian railroad across moun- 
tain terrain all the way from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian 
Sea. Both, finally, were frustrated by their inability to carry the 
revolution down to the grass roots. 

Here the parallels stop, for Riza Shah did not leave to the 
Iranian people the supreme legacy Atatiirk bequeathed to the 
Turks—a sense of direction, a feeling of national purpose. Riza 
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Shah’s failure arose in part from his own temperament. He was 
a Westernizer who knew little of the West and an absolutist who 
became progressively more autocratic and who terrorized his 
subjects more than he inspired them. Moreover, the whole fabric 
of Iranian life was so deeply enmeshed in the past that change 
was bound to be slow and painful. 

In World War II Riza Shah, who had pro-Nazi sentiments, 
at first proclaimed the country’s neutrality. When Hitler invaded 
Russia in 1941, Britain and the Soviet Union feared that Germany 
might occupy Iran and block an important supply route to Russia. 
They therefore occupied Iran themselves and forced the abdica- 
tion of Riza, who was succeeded by his son, Mohammed Riza 
Pahlavi, the present shah. 


Crises over Russia and Oil 


At the close of World War II foreign domination once more 
threatened Iran. The Russians maintained their occupation 
troops in the north until pressure from the United Nations, and 
also from the United States, obliged them to withdraw in the 
spring of 1946. Meanwhile, they encouraged a separatist move- 
ment in Azerbaijan, a province in northwestern Iran bordering 
Soviet territory. After the short-lived Azerbaijan republic col- 
lapsed late in 1946, the Soviet Union retained an important 
instrument for the political penetration of Iran. This was the 
Tudeh (Masses) party, a Communist-front organization. 

The Tudeh party made common cause with Iranian nationalists 
in the next crisis—the oil dispute with Britain. The Iranian 
government had a long history of strained relations with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, in which the British government 
was the major shareholder. Two of the issues at stake were the 
amount of royalties paid to Iran by the oil company and the 
company’s policy of hiring only foreigners for responsible posi- 
tions in Iran. 


Mossadegh and Nationalization 
In 1951 Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh, who had been campaign- 
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ing vociferously since 1944 for the total elimination of foreign oil 
interests, persuaded the Majlis to vote for the nationalization of 
Anglo-Iranian’s facilities. He implemented the policy during his 
subsequent stormy premiership (1951-53). 

Contrary to Western expectations, Iranians were able to keep 
the complicated oil machinery in partial operation. The Mos- 
sadegh regime, however, was brought to the brink of bankruptcy 
by its inability to find markets for Iran’s oil because the big 
Western oil companies refused to transport and market the oil. 
And the coalition that had originally supported Mossadegh, 
ranging all the way from the Tudeh to clerical conservatives, 
disintegrated on other issues once oil nationalization was an 
established fact. 

In August 1953 Mossadegh was ousted in a coup staged by the 
military. General Fazlollah Zahedi headed a new cabinet; the 
shah, who had fled abroad for a brief period, returned; and the 
Tudeh party was outlawed. It was indicative of Mossadegh’s wide 
popular appeal that he received the comparatively light sentence 
of a three-year prison term and obligatory retirement from politics. 

In 1954 the dispute between Iran and Britain was ended by 
a compromise settlement which the United States helped to 
arrange. Although Iranian oil remained nationalized, the Iranian 
government agreed to employ the services of foreign companies, 
including British Petroleum (the successor to Anglo-Iranian), in 
exploiting and exporting the oil. With oil revenues again flowing 
in, and with massive American aid amounting to more than $170 
million in 1953-55, the country gradually returned to more stable 
conditions. 


Is Iran a Nation? 


The postwar crises showed that Iran’s nationalists were against 
domination or exploitation either by Russia or by foreign com- 
panies, but it was not clear what they stood for. The slowness of 
the nationalists to formulate a positive program reflects the fact 
that the Iranian people are still in the process of becoming a 
nation. Despite recent improvements in communications, Iran 
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remains broken into fragments by its formidable mountains and 
deserts. Other disunifying factors are the “tribal” and religious 
minorities, which are determined to preserve their own traditions. 

Most important of all, Iran’s society is split in two—at one end, 
a class of well-to-do landowners, cultivated but often lacking in 
public spirit; and, at the other, a class of impoverished, illiterate 
and disease-ridden peasants and workers. Between these two 
groups is only a small, although growing, middle class. Young 
Iranian intellectuals, together with recruits from business and 
the professions, may strengthen the embryonic middle class and 
eventually revitalize Iranian society. 


Is Social and Economic Growth Under Way? 


Some foreign observers, troubled by the inclination of Iranian 
aristocrats to dwell on past splendors and neglect the present, 
have labeled the country “decadent.” 

In many ways Iran seems to merit the adjective “feudal.” 
Tehran is full of absentee landlords who own entire villages. 
Although the shah tried to set an example by distributing a 
portion of his estates to new peasant owners, land reform has 
barely been started, and by 1959 scarcely 1 percent of the 
cultivable land had been affected. 

Of more immediate promise than land reform are the develop- 
ment schemes sponsored by the government’s Plan Organization. 
The first Seven Year Plan, launched in 1949, was a casualty of 
the oil crisis. The aim of the second Seven Year Plan, started in 
1956, is to invest almost $1 billion supplied by oil revenues 
under the guidance of foreign experts. This ambitious program 
has already encountered many difficulties and will probably con- 
tinue to do so. High standards of public honesty and efficiency 
cannot be created overnight. And money has run short, since part 
of the oil revenues must go to finance the ordinary activities of 
the government. 

But there is also a brighter side to development. Desperately 
needed medical and educational facilities are gradually being 
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provided, dams are being built and pure water is at last being 
piped into the cities. The capstone of the second Seven Year 
Plan is the development plan being carried out by the Develop- 
ment and Resources Corporation, headed by two United States 
experts, David E. Lilienthal and Gordon R. Clapp, to restore the 
ancient fertility of the entire province of Khuzistan in the south- 
west under contracts with the government. 


Which Political Direction? 


The success of the Plan Organization will depend on the direc- 
tion taken by Iranian politics. Since the fall of Mossadegh, the 
shah, after his brief absence abroad, has played an increasingly 
larger role in determining Iran’s political evolution. The shah 
is interested in modernization and reform, but has not committed 
himself to the goal of limited monarchy and has recently dissolved 
the legislature. 

Yet Iran is only beginning to acquire the institutions and the 
attitudes needed to make parliamentary government work. In 
1957 new political parties were formed with the shah’s approval, 
but, so far, they seem to be artificial creations with little popular 
backing. As in many non-Western countries, politics in Iran are 
more a matter of personalities than of parties. Elections to the 
Majlis have traditionally been subject to manipulation both by 
the government and by the great landowners. The fact that the 
outcome of the elections of 1960 aroused widespread protests for 
being unrepresentative of the voters’ wishes may be taken as a 
healthy development. So may the installation of a new reforming 
cabinet, in May 1961, under Dr. Ali Amini. 

Under these conditions intellectuals are demanding the revival 
of the kind of broadly based coalition which supported Mossadegh. 
No one can predict with assurance whether Iran faces another 
revolution, or whether the shah and his advisers will be able to 
initiate reforms fast enough to satisfy their critics. In either case, 
growing pains are likely to beset Iran’s political life as the 
country struggles to solve its grave social and economic problems. 
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Israel and the 
Arabs 


DuRING THE PAST HALF CENTURY THE UPHEAVALS in Turkey and 
Iran, although often revolutionary in character, seldom threat- 
ened directly the general peace of the Middle East. By contrast, 
the other two major nationalist movements in the area—Zionist 
and Arab—have had grave international repercussions. The vic- 
tory of Israel over the Arabs in 1948 brought not peace but a 
precarious armed truce. In the eyes of many Arabs, Israel remains 
an outpost of Western imperialism which must be eliminated to 
cap their own crusade for national liberation from both foreign 
masters and domestic tyrants. Israel, for its part, feels under 
constant pressure from its hostile Arab neighbors. 


The Zionists and Palestine 


The history of Israel begins at the close of the 19th century 
with the launching of the Zionist movement in Europe by 
Theodor Herzl, a Viennese journalist. The First Zionist Congress 
was convened by Dr. Herzl in Basel, Switzerland in 1897. The 
Zionists set as their goal the return of the Jewish communities 
scattered throughout the world to the land of Zion, that is, to 
Palestine, which was then an Ottoman province more than 90 
percent Arab in population. Zionism was both a Jewish adapta- 
tion of European doctrines of national self-determination and a 
reaction to a wide range of acts considered anti-Semitic, from the 
Dreyfus affair in France to the massacres of Jews in Russia and 
Eastern Europe. 
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During World War I the Zionists were greatly heartened in 
1917 when Britain’s foreign secretary, Arthur J. Balfour, issued 
the Balfour Declaration endorsing “the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people.” In the postwar settle- 
ment Palestine, taken by the allies from Turkey, was assigned to 
Britain as a mandate from the League of Nations to be prepared 
for eventual self-rule. At this stage, the irresistible force of Zionist 
hopes collided with the immovable opposition of the Palestinian 
Arabs, who feared that Jewish immigration into Palestine would 
imperil their future. Despite Arab protests and rebellions, Jews 
did come to Palestine in increasing numbers, particularly in the 
1930's, after Hitler’s rise to power in Germany. By 1939 the Jews 
made up more than 30 percent of Palestine’s population. 


The Birth of Israel 


At the close of World War II tensions in Palestine reached 
the breaking point. Britain, whose League mandate had been 
continued as a trust under the UN, tried vainly to devise a parti- 
tion plan acceptable to both Jews and Arabs and to turn back 
the flood of new immigrants, most of them survivors of Hitler’s 
extermination campaign. In 1947 the British announced their 
withdrawal, and handed the problem of Palestine over to the 
UN. When the last British troops left Palestine in May 1948, 
the Jews at once proclaimed the part of Palestine allotted by the 
UN to the Jewish state to be the State of Israel. 

The new state was immediately attacked by the combined 
armies of the Arab states of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Iraq, with token troops from Saudi Arabia. The Israelis soon 
won, thanks to their superiority in equipment, organization and 
morale, and by the time the UN arranged a final truce (1948), 
they held more than half of Palestine. Although the UN proposed 
to internationalize Jerusalem, a place sacred to Jew, Christian and 
Muslim alike, the Israelis occupied the new city and later made 
it their capital. The old city and the parts of Palestine still under 
Arab control were annexed by the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan. 
Since then the most the UN has been able to do is to keep the 
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chronic incidents on Israel’s frontiers from provoking a renewal 
of full-scale war. 

The Arabs’ enmity toward Israel has been fanned by the pres- 
ence among them of a million Arab refugees, who left their homes 
in Palestine in 1948 and who hope to return, they claim, as soon as 
“Israel is pushed into the sea.” Thus, since birth, Israel has been 
in a state of siege, subjected to a comprehensive Arab boycott, 
and entirely cut off from normal relations with its neighbors. 


Is Israel a Nation? 


Of the approximately 2 million people living in Israel, some 
200,000 are Palestinian Arabs who did not leave in 1948. The 
Israeli government understandably regards them as a potential 
“fifth column” and subjects them to special restrictions. This is a 
minority problem which can scarcely be solved until the whole 
question of the Palestinian refugees is settled. 

The Jewish majority, the Israelis proper, are by no means a 
homogeneous group. They are split religiously into Orthodox 
and secular. Culturally they are split between those who have 
come from Europe and other Western lands and the “orientals,” 
who come from such relatively primitive areas as the mountains 
of Morocco and the highlands of Yemen. Yet Israel has succeeded 
in forging these diverse elements into a single nation. The govern- 
ment, although dominated by the secular, has made concessions 
to the Orthodox on matters like the strict observance of the 
Sabbath and the application of rabbinical law to marriage and 
divorce. The “orientals,” while they are beginning to outnumber 
the Westerners due to their greater fertility, are themselves adopt- 
ing Western ways. 

One fundamental source of unity is that Israelis forget their 
differences of background and national origin when they must be 
constantly on the alert against the Arabs. Other unifying forces 
are the propagation of Hebrew as a common language, and the 
requirement that youths of both sexes perform national service. 
Above and beyond all this, the Israelis are bound together by 
their bitter memories of persecution and by their determination 
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to demonstrate that Jews, too, can be pioneers. They have built 
the first independent Jewish state to exist in 2,000 years and they 
are keenly aware that the world is carefully watching their 


progress. 


Is Israel’s Economy Viable? 


There is no question but that the Israeli state faces formidable 
economic problems. Committed by Zionism to “the ingathering 
of the exiles,” it has admitted more than 1 million immigrants 
since 1948—a figure almost twice the Jewish population of the 
state in that year. To support this skyrocketing population, Israel 
has developed its agricultural resources at a rapid rate. The 
amount of land under irrigation has increased severalfold since 
1948, pipelines have been laid to bring water from the relatively 
wet north to the dry Negev in the south, and the growing of 
wheat and cotton has been extended to bring the country closer 
to self-sufficiency. The shortage of water, however, is likely to 
inhibit further agricultural development unless an inexpensive 
method of making fresh water from the sea can be devised. 

In any case, the future of the country’s economy depends 
heavily on industry. Although Israel has the great asset of a 
population skilled in advanced Western technology, it is handi- 
capped by its shortage of natural resources. It must import a 
large part of the oil, raw materials and machinery it needs, and 
therefore experiences a chronic deficit in foreign trade. On the 
average, the value of its imports has been two to three times 
that of its exports, notably citrus fruit and industrial diamonds. 
Here the Arab boycott has hurt, for it denies Israel access both 
to cheap supplies of Middle Eastern oil and to potential markets 
for manufactures. Moreover, Egypt prevents Israeli shipping from 
using the Suez Canal on the ground that the two countries are 
still belligerents, since there has been no peace settlement to end 
the war of 1948, and Israel’s plan to pipe water from the north 
into the Negev is opposed by the Arabs. 

Counterbalancing some of these disadvantages, extraordinary 
sources of income have enabled Israel to overcome the trade 
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deficit and to make heavy outlays for development and defense. 
Jewish communities abroad, especially in the United States, 
Britain, Canada and South Africa, annually raise large amounts 
both in gifts and in subscriptions to Israeli bonds. Since fiscal 
year 1949 grants and loans from the United States government 
for development have totaled over $700 million. And since 1955 
West Germany has been providing goods and services which will 
total over $800 million over a 12-year period as reparation for 
Jewish losses under Hitler. Israel, however, cannot count on the 
indefinite continuance of such revenues, and because of this 
circumstance its future economic viability is uncertain. 


Social and Political Patterns 


The pattern of Israeli life bears the strong imprint of Zionism’s 
Western origins. Great stress has been placed on agriculture in 
the new state. In the early days, the predominant type of agri- 
cultural unit was the kibbutz, where land is held in perpetuity by 
the Jewish National Fund of the Jewish Agency and given to the 
kibbutz to use. The houses, machinery and so on belong to 
the kibbutz community and are usually bought on long-term loans 
which are paid back to the Jewish Agency. An elected committee 
arranges the duties of each member, who then receives what he 
needs. Today, by contrast, 80 percent of the population live in 
towns and cities and are engaged in commerce, light industry 
and government service, and even the kibbutz, which played a 
vital role in pioneering days, undertakes small-scale manufactur- 
ing. The more recently established farm settlements are mostly 
run on a cooperative basis rather than that of a kibbutz. However, 
the socialist idealism of many Zionists is still evident in the 
payment of higher wages to manual laborers than to white-collar 
workers and in the widespread activities of the Histadrut, the 
powerful trade union organization. The Histadrut not only enrolls 
most of the working population, but also operates factories, stores, 
schools and other social services. 

Israel is a welfare state committed to Western goals of com- 
bining a high standard of living and a high level of social 
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security. Its government is democratic in the tradition of con- 
tinental European parliamentarianism, with a multiparty system 
and with a cabinet responsible to the elected legislature, the 
Knesset. The largest party, and the dominant factor in the coali- 
tion cabinets characteristic of Israel’s multiparty politics, is the 
Mapai, led by Premier David Ben-Gurion, which is secular, pro- 
Western and closely linked to the Histadrut. Other parties have 
represented such diverse doctrines as left-wing socialism (Mapam), 
free enterprise (the General Zionists), Orthodoxy (National 
Religious party), ultra-Orthodoxy (Agudat Israel), and imme- 
diate expansion at the expense of Jordan (Herut). The Commu- 
nists have little following because of the increasingly unsympa- 
thetic attitude taken by the Soviet bloc toward Israel. A new 
Liberal party, dedicated to the principles of liberalism and 
democracy, was organized in the spring of 1961, through the 
merger of the Progressive party, a non-Socialist liberal group, and 
the General Zionists. 

Israeli politics are often stormy, marked by frequent cabinet 
crises and by bitter debates in the Knesset. David Ben-Gurion, the 
Mapai leader and almost perennial premier, commands wide 
respect for his heroic part in the foundation of Israel, yet often 
antagonizes his supporters at home and abroad by his predilection 
for partisan controversy on such questions as the desirability of 
promoting the immigration of all Jews into an Israel that is 
already becoming crowded. But in spite of party clashes, the 
record of Ben-Gurion and of Israeli cabinets since 1948 shows 
many impressive achievements. Of the multifarious problems 
confronting the country only one has not been brought within 
at least sight of solution—and that is the continuing tension 
between Israeli and Arab. 


The Arabs: Egypt 

For many Arabs Israel is the latest chapter in a long story of 
nationalist frustration. The story begins in the 19th century with 
the awakening of Egypt. Under a dynasty of enterprising gover- 
nors founded by Mohammed Ali in 1805, Egypt established close 
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economic and cultural ties with the West and made itself virtually 
independent of Ottoman control. Its growing international im- 
portance was underlined by the opening of the Suez Canal (1869), 
although the project itself was owned by a French company, in 
which the British government soon bought a substantial number 
of shares. 

In the 1870's the shadow of Western imperialism lengthened 
rapidly as the European powers intervened in Egypt’s affairs to 
protect the enormous debts owed by that country to their bankers. 
By the end of the decade Egyptian protests against the activities 
of the Western powers centered in a nationalist movement led 
by Colonel Arabi, an officer of peasant origin. In 1882 Britain, 
concerned over the threat of Egyptian insolvency and the security 
of the Suez route to India, intervened militarily and broke the 
Arabi movement. 

Thus began the British occupation of Egypt, which lasted 
through World War I. Britain restored Egypt’s solvency, encour- 
aged the growth and export of long-staple Egyptian cotton, and 
built a dam at Aswan in southern Egypt to store Nile waters 
for irrigation. Egyptian nationalists, however, resented British 
tutelage and objected particularly to economic policies which 
seemed designed to keep their country in the essentially colonial 
role of supplying cotton and other raw materials to Britain and 
importing British manufactured goods. 


The Fertile Crescent 


A second Arab movement, which as yet had few affinities with 
Egyptian nationalism, arose before 1914. In Syria, Palestine and 
Iraq, Arab nationalists hoped to secure from the Ottoman 
government the autonomous status of a millet, but were disillu- 
sioned by the rapid fading of Young Turk liberalism after the 
revolution of 1908. During World War I, therefore, they rallied 
to the Arab revolt against the Turks, supported by Britain and 
proclaimed in 1916 by Hussein, the Sherif (governor) of Mecca 
and leader of the respected Hashimite family. 
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The nationalists of the Fertile Crescent sutfered new frustrations 
at the end of the war. They anticipated the establishment of one 
or more independent monarchies reviving some of the vanished 
glories of the medieval Arab empire. Instead, they learned with 
dismay of the Balfour Declaration and of Allied plans to partition 
their lands into French and British mandates under the League 
of Nations. 


The Interwar Years 

In the postwar settlement the French received the League 
mandate for Syria and Lebanon. Whereas the French were 
welcomed as traditional protectors by the Maronites of Lebanon, 
in Syria they had to fight in 1920 to end a short-lived kingdom 
set up under King Faisal, a son of Sherif Hussein. The French 
brought to their mandates good roads, new factories and other 
benefits. But their policy of “divide and rule,” which magnified 
the religious and geographical barriers separating various groups 
of the population, seemed designed to thwart nationalism. More- 
over, Syrians were outraged when the French bombarded their 
capital city of Damascus in 1925 and 1926 in the course of sup- 
pressing a revolt. 

Britain acquired not only the mandate for Palestine but also 
for Iraq (ended in 1932) and for Transjordan, carved out of the 
original Palestine mandate (ended in 1946). Both states won offi- 
cial recognition of their independence in the 1920’s—Iraq under 
King Faisal, who had moved to Baghdad after the fiasco of the 
Syrian kingdom; and Transjordan under King Abdullah, a 
brother of Faisal. Both, however, remained within the sphere of 
British influence, to the chagrin of Iraqi nationalists. 

Somewhat parallel developments took place in Egypt. In 1922, 
the British recognized Egyptian independence, and in 1923 King 
Fuad, of the Mohammed Ali dynasty, issued a constitution 
establishing a limited monarchy on the Belgian model. Yet 
Britain retained special rights, notably to station troops in the 
Suez Canal zone and to share with Egypt administration of its 
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southern neighbor, the Sudan. The Wafd, Egypt’s nationalist 
party, pressed for the abolition of these privileges, but obtained 
only partial satisfaction before World War II. 


New Gains — and New Frustrations 


World War II and its aftermath finally brought revolution to 
this frustrated Arab world. Economically, the postwar period 
promised rapid enrichment through the exploitation of the oil 
resources that had been discovered in the late 1920’s and 1930's. 
Politically, the obvious exhaustion of Britain and France from 
the strain of war promised the speedy termination of old imperial 
ties. In 1946, Syria and Lebanon finally achieved full inde- 
pendence when the French withdrew the last of their troops, albeit 
reluctantly, under pressure from Britain, the United States and 
the UN. 

Then, with emancipation well under way, came the traumatic 
shock of defeat by Israel. Some Arabs, plunged into despair by 
this harsh revelation of their weakness, took refuge in the theory 
that Zionist success was part of a Machiavellian conspiracy master- 
minded by Britain and the United States. Others adopted a more 
revolutionary view, notably the young Egyptian army men banded 
together as the Free Officers. 


The Egyptian Revolution 


To the Free Officers Egypt seemed ripe for revolution after 
1948. The Wafd was sapped by corruption; the Israeli war had 
almost destroyed the prestige of the monarchy because the gross 
young King Farouk (who reigned from 1936-52) was implicated 
in a scandal over the provision of defective supplies to Egyptian 
troops. The air of crisis deepened at the close of 1951 as Egyptian 
police clashed with British occupation troops along the Suez 
Canal and as the Muslim Brotherhood, a fanatically anti-Western 
organization, spread a campaign of hate and terror. 

On July 23, 1952 the Free Officers easily overthrew the old 
regime, forced Farouk into exile, and set up a military adminis- 
tration. At first their chief appeared to be General Mohammed 
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Naguib, a hero of the Israeli war, but in 1954 Naguib was forced 
into retirement by the real leader, Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
The revolutionary government soon settled old scores with 


- Britain. In 1953, both states arranged to let the Sudan determine 


its own future (it chose independence), and in 1954 Britain 
agreed to withdraw its last troops from the Suez Canal zone in 
two years. In 1955 Nasser alarmed the West by negotiating a deal 
with the Soviet bloc for the acquisition of large amounts of 
Communist arms. 

Nasser defied the West still more directly in July 1956, when 
he proclaimed the nationalization of the Suez Canal a month 
after the last British troops had moved out of the canal zone. The 
international crisis he precipitated reached a peak in October- 
November 1956. Israel invaded the Sinai peninsula, the Egyptian 
territory lying between the Israeli frontier and the canal, and 
French and British forces landed in the canal zone. The war was 
promptly stopped by the UN, firmly backed by the United States 
and powerfully supported by a majority of world opinion. The 
invaders withdrew as the UN sent a small international force to 
patrol the canal and the Sinai peninsula. The canal remained 
nationalized, and the Egyptians confounded Westerners who 
believed them incapable of managing such a complex operation 
by operating it successfully in spite of the withdrawal of the 
French and British pilots. 


Nasser’s Pan-Arabism 

Nasser himself came out of the Suez crisis triumphant, despite 
the defeat of his forces in battle. His repeated defiance of the 
West made him the hero of nationalists throughout the Arab 
world. At this stage, Egypt and the Arab countries found common 
goals in Pan-Arabism. 

Nasser’s first conquest seemed likely to be the shaky Kingdom 
of Jordan (the former Transjordan), where he had a devoted 
following among the embittered Palestinian Arabs, who made up 
two-thirds of the population. Early in 1956 the Palestinians had 
forced the young king, Hussein, to dismiss General Sir John 
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Glubb, British commander of Jordan’s Arab Legion. In 1957 
a Nasserite coup was thwarted at the 11th hour by the courage of 
King Hussein, the loyalty of the Arab Legion and Washington’s 
decision to support Jordan. 

The Pan-Arab focus next shifted to Syria, where the frustration 
of defeat by Israel was compounded by the chronic instability of 
the republican regime installed there after World War II (in 
1949 alone there had been three coups d’état). Both Nasser and 
moderate Syrian nationalists feared the Communists might 
exploit this instability. Early in 1958, therefore, they hastily 
arranged the merger of Syria and Egypt into a single state, the 
United Arab Republic (UAR). 

This first step toward Arab unification upset the delicate 
political balance in Syria’s half-Christian, half-Muslim neighbor, 
the Republic of Lebanon, where nationalists were already nettled 
by the pro-Western attitude of the Lebanese government. Pro- 
longed civil strife paralyzed the country throughout the summer 
of 1958 until a more neutral government was installed and the 
political balance readjusted. The United States Marines who 
had landed in Lebanon in July 1958 to forestall the possible im- 
pact of the coup in Iraq were withdrawn after political stability 
had been restored in the country. 


Revolution in lraq 

In Iraq Nasser appeared to have scored another success at the 
time of the coup. Nationalists had long resented the pro-Western 
policies of the Iraqi monarchy and its perennial premier, Nuri 
as-Said. They had also criticized the program of the National 
Development Board, claiming that benefits from the new irriga- 
tion schemes, power plants, factories and other projects would aid 
chiefly the oligarchy of large landowners who dominated the 
country’s politics. 

On July 14, 1958, units of the Iraqi army, led by British- 
trained General Abdul Karim el-Kassim, abruptly ended the old 
regime, assassinating King Faisal II and Nuri as-Said. Although 
both Iraqi Nasserites and Communists hoped to exploit the 
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revolution, Kassim has apparently outmaneuvered both groups 
and has emerged as the rival of Nasser, not his partner. 


Are the Arabs a Nation? 


While the Arabs think of themselves as a single national group, 
they still remain politically divided. Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq 
each seems determined to preserve its independence as a state; 
so does Saudi Arabia, where a revolution would imperil the old- 
fashioned monarchical regime. Even Syrians grumble that the 
UAR is a device for imposing Egyptian policies on them. Because 
of dissensions among its members the Arab League, the formal 
organization to which all Arab states belong, has served mainly 
as a rallying point on such issues as Israel and Algeria since its 
foundation in 1944. 

Under the circumstances we would be justified in speaking of 
Arab nations and Arab nationalisms, both in the plural. Is there 
also a single pan-Arab “nation?” There is, but its existence is 
emotional rather than political; it is a goal, rather than a reality. 
As we have already noted, language, a common mistrust of the 
West and a common hatred of Israel, are forces that bind most 
of the Arabs together. But the forces that pull them apart are 
also powerful—the proud and undisciplined individualism of Arab 
tradition; local vested interests of all kinds; the deeply rooted 
attachment of the Arab to his village, his family and his particular 
religious sect. The contest between these two sets of forces is 
by no means over. Its further evolution will surely be one of the 
central themes in the Middle East’s future. 


The Arab Economy: Oil 

Three of the Arab states—Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia—are 
major producers of oil. Since the early 1950’s, the income from 
production has been split, 50 percent as profits to the Western oil 
companies holding concessions, and 50 percent as royalties and 
income taxes to the host governments. 

Payments are also made by the pipeline companies to the 
countries traversed by pipelines carrying oil to the Mediterranean. 
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The pipelines of the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) and Tapline 
(a sister company of Aramco) cross Syria and Lebanon; the latter 
company’s pipeline also passes through a corner of Jordan. 

The uses to which the oil-producing states have put their 
royalties vary widely. In Kuwait, where the population numbers 
about 250,000, the sheik has already introduced a host of local 
improvements and invests much of his income in London. In 
Saudi Arabia comparatively little of the oil money has supported 
social and economic projects (some estimates range from 5 to 30 
percent), and much of it has gone to finance the very numerous 
royal family and to enlist the loyalty of tribal chiefs. In Iraq, 
beginning in 1952, 70 percent of the oil income was allocated 
to the Development Board. However, as we have seen, this 
constructive policy did not prevent the revolution of 1958. 
Kassim’s government has shifted the emphasis to projects of 
more immediate popular benefit, but the uncertainties of revolu- 
tionary politics have disrupted the timetable of Iraqi develop- 
ment. 

The presence of oil has not automatically solved the problems 
of the states involved. Royalties did not prevent Saudi Arabia 
from courting bankruptcy in the late 1950’s as a result of govern- 
mental extravagance. Iraq’s dependence on the IPC pipelines 
for exporting oil cost it about $100 million in revenue after the 
Suez crisis of 1956 when the Syrians blew up the lines. Except 
in Kuwait, the oil companies employ only a small fraction of 
the working population—about 12,000 in Iraq and about 16,000 
in Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, advanced Western methods practiced 
by the oil companies tend to disrupt traditional Arab political 
and social patterns of behavior. 

At present the oil-producing states of the Arab Middle East 
face competition in their accustomed European market from the 
newly opened oil fields of Libya and Algeria. They are also being 
pressed by their less fortunate neighbors to invest a fraction of 
their royalties in projects of general benefit to the Arab world. 
The producing states, for their part, are seeking the liberalization 
of the 50:50 formula for determining royalties and a larger voice 
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in setting company policies on production rates and on prices. 
There are indications that a 75:25 formula urged by Saudi 
Arabia may become the pattern of the future. Significantly, 
perhaps because of Iran’s experience, few demands have been 
heard in Arab countries for outright nationalization of foreign 
oil concessions. 


Too Little Land, Too Many People 


In the Arab Middle East, as in Iran, land reform is a major 
issue. Especially in Egypt and Iraq, the large landowner was a 
symbol of all that was corrupt and selfish about the old regime. 
When the revolutionary governments came to power, they 
promised speedy action to break up large estates and redistribute 
them to small peasant proprietors. But in Egypt, which is the 
only state for which we have some statistical data, the government 
soon came to realize that large farms were more efficient than 
small ones, and that the implementation of agrarian reform pre- 
sented formidable technical difficulties. It is estimated that only 
5 percent, perhaps considerably less, of Egyptian land has been 
redistributed since 1952. 

Egypt’s overriding economic problem is not land reform. It is 
the life-and-death question of finding ways to support a popula- 
tion of 26 million, which is likely to double in the next 20 years, 
in a country that is 96 percent desert. The Nasser government is 
seeking one answer through the construction of the High Dam at 
Aswan, which will increase Egypt’s capacity to store irrigation 
water. After failing in 1956 to secure financial support for the 
High Dam from the United States, Britain and the World Bank, 
Nasser obtained Russia’s financial backing for the first stage of 
the dam in 1958 and for the second stage in January 1960. When 
the High Dam is completed, probably in the late 1960's, experts 
believe that at most it will permit an increase of one-third in farm 
output and by that time population growth will have further 
aggravated the need for arable land. 

Other ways must also be found to employ Egypt’s teeming 
millions. Here Nasser’s answer is increased industrialization. It 
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Pipe-laying operation to send 
water to the barren Negev from 
the River Yarkon (in Israel) 


General view of a 40-meter dam under construction 
near Karun River in Iran. The water will be used 
for irrigation purposes 


A midday scene at one of the A worker at the Daura Refinery. Iraq’s oil 
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is hoped that a more diversified economy, producing locally many 
goods which are now imported, will increase job opportunities. 
Nasser’s government has made a start by improving roads and 
railroads, making the refining and distribution of oil more 
efficient, and erecting a steel plant near Cairo. The steel plant, 
however, was costly to build, and it is expensive to operate since 
it must use coke imported from Europe. As the Turks have 
discovered, industrialization is a slow and painful process in a 
country with little skilled labor, few natural resources and no 
tradition of long-range economic planning. Continuing economic 
hardships seem to be in store for Egypt. 

Not all Arab countries, however, labor under the immense 
pressure of a crowded population. Economists believe that Syria 
and Iraq are both capable of supporting many more people than 
they now contain. But Lebanon and Jordan, like Egypt, face the 
dilemma of too little farmland and too many people. The 
Lebanese have managed to maintain the highest standard of 
living in the Arab world by developing small industries, promot- 
ing the tourist attractions of this “Switzerland of the Middle East,” 
and making Beirut a major center of business, shipping, air 
travel and education. In Jordan the population has tripled since 
1948, through the influx of Palestinian Arabs, without a propor- 
tionate increase in farmland. Jordan, therefore, is generally 
considered economically nonviable. So far it has relied heavily 
on subsidies from Britain and the United States and aid from 
the UN. 


Contrasting Political Patterns 


In the Arab world one finds not only sharp economic contrasts 
but also sharply contrasting political patterns—traditional, West- 
ern and revolutionary. In such traditional monarchies as those of 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Kuwait, the absolute authority of the 
ruler has as yet been little weakened by the influx of Western 
money and Western technology. Jordan, at first a monarchy of 
the traditional type, began to evolve parliamentary institutions, 
but further evolution has been checked by the chronic emergency 
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created by the presence in Jordan of so many embittered 
Palestinians. 

Lebanon is the most Western of the Arab states. Since its 
population is composed entirely of religious minorities, parlia- 
mentary representation is apportioned on a sectarian basis: by 
custom, the president of the Republic is a Maronite, the prime 
minister, a Sunni Muslim, and the speaker of Parliament, a 
Shi'ite. Western democratic practice and Middle Eastern loyalty 
to family and sect coexist in a delicate political balance that can 
be upset with relative ease. In the summer of 1958 civil strife 
broke out because the president, Camille Chamoun, alienated 
many Lebanese groups by his pro-Western policies and _ his 
proposal to revise the constitution so that he might enjoy another 
term in office. The UAR sought to exploit the situation to its 
own advantage, and the United States countered by landing 
troops at Chamoun’s invitation. What restored the Lebanese 
political balance, however, was not so much foreign intervention 
as the retirement of Chamoun and the election of a more neutral 
president, General Fuad Chehab. 

Of the two revolutionary Arab governments, that of Kassim in 
Irag bas been preoccupied with efforts to prevent encroachments 
first by pro-Nasser nationalists and then by Communists and to 
consolidate its authority against its many enemies and rivals. 
Since it has not had time to develop any broad domestic program, 
it is difficult to discern the shape of the political future in Iraq 
except for the probable continuation of the present authoritarian 
military regime, which has maintained an unexpected degree of 
stability. 


Nasser: Egypt's Ataturk? 


Nasser, the other major revolutionary leader in the area, some- 
times appears to be the nearest counterpart of Atatiirk. He, too, 
has given his people a new sense of importance by challenging 
the West and participating dramatically in international power 
politics. Like Atatiirk, he has repressed diverse opponents, 
notably the Egyptian Communists and the Muslim Brotherhood. 
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He has drastically reduced the once important role played in 
Egyptian life by Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Italians, French and 
Westerners in general, as well as by Lebanese and Copts. 

Nasser, too, has made economic improvements, as we have 
already noted. Since Egyptian peasants are clustered along the 
Nile, not scattered in remote villages, it has been easier for 
Nasser than it was for Atatiirk to attempt to carry the revolution 
to the grass roots. This attempt, however, has succeeded only in 
part. Rural schools and clinics have been built, but the social 
benefits of the program have been limited by the shortage of 
trained personnel to staff the new buildings and by the extreme 
poverty of most Egyptian peasants. 

Yet Nasser differs fundamentally from Atatiirk in one important 
respect: he is not a thoroughgoing Westernizer. In questions 
involving Muslim sensibilities he is cautious where Atatiirk was 
intransigent. He has moved slowly in promoting the emancipation 
of women, fostering the adoption of Western dress and restricting 
the traditional jurisdiction of religious law. Politically, his ideal 
appears to be an authoritarian state backed by a single political 
party with a broad membership and by a popular assembly in 
which this party alone is represented. 

One difficulty here has been the formation of the UAR, for 
both the political and economic traditions of Syria are more 
liberal than those of Egypt. Nasser himself is said to have 
remarked that the adjustment might have been easier had Syria 
and Egypt formed a federation rather than a full union. Still, 
the greatest political obstacle to political change is found among 
the Egyptians themselves, and Nasser’s government has acquired 
more and more resemblance to a permanent dictatorship. Nasser 
is still a relatively young man in his early forties and he may 
eventually release the latent political energies of the Egyptian 
people. Most observers believe, however, that he must first ease 
their burden of poverty and alter their tradition of passive sub- 
mission to authority that dates all the way back to the pharaohs 
of antiquity. 
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The U.S. and the 
Middle East 


THE MOST OBVIOUS GAUGE OF AMERICAN INTEREST in the Middle 
East is the amount of aid extended by the United States govern- 
ment to the countries of the area. From fiscal year 1946 through 
fiscal year 1960 (according to the most recent data available) 
American military aid totaled approximately $2.5 billion and 
American loans and grants for economic and technical assistance 
totaled about $3 billion. The chief beneficiaries were Turkey, Iran 


and Israel. 


Oil and Communism 

The American concern with the Middle East is of quite recent 
origin. Until World War I almost the only Americans interested 
in the Middle East were missionaries and the educators who 
established such important institutions as the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut and Robert College at Istanbul. Then, between 
the two world wars, especially in the 1930's, several American oil 
companies entered the area and obtained the oil concessions 
which have proved highly productive and valuable. 

From the point of view of United States policy far more is 
at stake in these oil concessions than a large investment of 
American capital. First, our friends and allies in Europe secure 
the great bulk of the oil they need for their industries from the 
Middle East. Second, the enormous reserves of cheap petroleum 
in the area are of great potential significance to the West as a 
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whole, in view of the comparatively smaller oil reserves in the 
Americas. 

The compelling reason for the growth of American interest in 
the Middle East after 1945, however, was the cold war—more 
particularly the determination of the United States to contain 
Communist penetration of the area. The threat of this penetration 
became evident at the end of World War II with the attempted 
Soviet push into Iran and with pressure by Moscow on Turkey 
for territorial concessions along the Russo-Turkish frontier and 
for special rights over the Straits. In 1947 President Harry S. 
Truman obtained congressional approval of the Truman 
Doctrine, which made it possible for this country to provide 
Turkey and Greece with the aid that Britain could no longer 
afford to supply. The scope of the Truman Doctrine was soon 
extended to include Iran. 


Baghdad Pact and Eisenhower Doctrine 

When the Eisenhower Administration came into office in 1953, 
the new Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, decided that it 
would be desirable to include the “Northern Tier” of Middle 
Eastern states close to Russia in the chain of alliances containing 
the Communist bloc. Such a defensive agreement would link the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), of which Turkey 
was already a member, with the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). The United States sponsored, although it did not 
join, the Baghdad pact, initiated by Turkey and Iraq early in 
1955. In the course of the year Britain, Pakistan and Iran also 
joined the pact. 

Politically, the Baghdad pact had widespread repercussions. 
It intensified the anti-Western policies of some Arab states which 
became more disposed to accept overtures from the Communist 
bloc. When Nasser failed to obtain arms from the United States 
he made an arms deal with the Soviet bloc in 1955. Efforts to 
secure Jordan’s adherence to the Baghdad pact touched off the 
riots of December 1955, which led to the dismissal of General 
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Glubb and endangered the position of King Hussein. At that 
time Iraq was denounced by Egypt as a traitor to the cause of 
Arab nationalism. The Baghdad pact was nowhere more unpopu- 
lar than among the frustrated nationalists of Baghdad, and it 
eventually served to precipitate the 1958 revolution in Iraq. After 
General Kassim, leader of the revolutionary, anti-Western gov- 
ernment, had formally denounced the pact in 1959, the remaining 
members renamed their alliance the Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO). 

Meanwhile, the Suez crisis of 1956 further damaged Western 
prestige and, in the judgment of American policy-makers, 
increased the likelihood of further Communist penetration. Early 
in 1957, therefore, Congress endorsed the “Eisenhower Doctrine” 
of extending all aid, including American troops, to Middle 
Eastern states threatened by Communist aggression. The Eisen- 
hower Doctrine gave Arab nationalists a new opportunity to 
castigate Western “imperialists.” 


American Successes 


The Middle Eastern policy of the United States has recorded 
both successes and failures. Our assistance has played an 
indispensable role in sustaining Turkey, Iran, Israel and Jordan. 
These are major achievements and must be borne in mind if we 
are to keep in proper perspective the fact that American projects 
of economic and technical assistance were sometimes hastily con- 
ceived and ineptly executed. Although this country’s “crash” 
program for Iran after the fall of Mossadegh proved to be all 
too appropriately named, it could be justified on the ground that 
it saved Iran from economic collapse after the oil crisis. 

Experience now seems to have convinced our policy-makers 
that it is more effective to concentrate our energies on a few 
long-range projects rather than to scatter them among the 
multiple projects of a “crash” or “impact” program. Experience 
is also showing that aid cannot accomplish the impossible. It 
cannot prevent the coming of revolutionary changes in countries 
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where they may be overdue, and it cannot automatically insure 
American popularity. In the Middle East, as in so much of the 
non-Western world, emerging nations are both poor and proud. 
Although they require assistance and know it, they are sometimes 
bound to resent the necessity of seeking our aid. 


American Failures 


The principal failure experienced by the United States in the 
Middle East has been with the revolutionary Arab countries. 
We have not been able to prevent the forging of close economic 
and military links between both Nasser’s UAR and Kassim’s 
Iraq and the Communist bloc. We have had little to do with the 
fact that Nasser and, more precariously, Kassim have so far been 
able to walk a kind of political tightrope. Nasser and Kassim have 
accepted Communist help yet maintained independence and 
neutralism, in part because they have repressed local Communists 
and in part because the Soviet Union has apparently been content 
simply to detach these countries from the West without demand- 
ing their allegiance to Moscow. 

Why has the United States failed to win the friendship of the 
Arabs? First and foremost, the Arabs identify us with Israel, 
which they continue to regard as their enemy. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that Americans tend to sympathize with Israel rather 
than with the Arab states, the Arabs attribute a highly exag- 
gerated influence to Jewish voters and Jewish leaders in the 
United States in shaping American policy. The American govern- 
ment has, in fact, sought to win the friendship of both Arab 
and Israeli. These efforts, however, can probably succeed only if 
the whole Palestinian problem is solved, and such a solution may 
take generations, not years. 

Even if there were no Israel, the United States might still be 
unpopular in the Arab world. It is easy for nationalists to transfer 
their hatred of the old imperialism of Britain and France to what 
they picture as the new imperialism of the United States. Arab 
nationalism, perhaps more than nationalism elsewhere in the 
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Middle East, is still at the youthful anticolonialist stage of 
development. As it casts off old authority and searches for ways 
of expressing and nourishing its newly won independence, Arab 
nationalism tends to see the new great power of the West—the 
United States—as the chief obstacle to its aspirations, and to 
minimize the dangers of the U.S.S.R. to small nations which seek 
independence, although Egypt begins to show concern about 
Moscow’s attacks on Nasser. Only as the new nations achieve 
stability at home will their relations with the great powers also 
achieve a greater degree of stability. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics and read- 
ing references arranged for a series of eight meetings. These are 
suggestions only—a starting point to help you plan a study-group 
program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion - World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Setting and the Actors 

Are the wealth and the poverty of the Middle East the work of 
man or the result of nature? 

Is oil or water the more important factor in Middle Eastern 
life? 

What is meant by the statement, “Middle Easterners do not 
behave as Westerners do because they have spent many centuries 
adjusting to a very different natural environment.”? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Anshen, Ruth Nanda, ed., Mid-East: World Center — Today and Tomorrow. New 


York, Harper, 1956. 
Bullard, Sir Reader, ed., The Middle East: A Political and Economic Survey, 3rd ed. 


New York, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Coon, Carleton S., Caravan: The Story of the Middle East, rev. ed. New York, Holt, 


1958. 

Cressey, G. B., Crossroads: Land and Life in Southwest Asia. Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1960. 

Douglas, William O., West of the Indus. New York, Doubleday, 1958. 

Fisher, W. B., The Middle East: A Physical, Social, and Regional Geography, 31rd 
ed. rev. New York, Dutton, 1956. 


2. Mosque and Church 

Has Islam thwarted the progress of the Middle East as is 
sometimes claimed? 

In what ways does Islam differ from other religions? 

How has Christianity been able to survive in a generally 
Muslim Middle East? 


READING REFERENCES 

Cragg, Kenneth, The Call of the Minaret. New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. 

de Planhol, Xavier, The World of Islam. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1959. 

Gibb, H. A. R., Mohammedanism. New York, The New American Library, 1953. 

Jurji, Edward J., The Middle East: Its Religion and Culture. Philadelphia, Westminister 
Press, 1956. 

Smith, Wilfrid Cantwell, Islam in Modern History. New York, The New American 
Library, 1959. 


3. An Area Haunted by History 

Why did attempts to reform the Ottoman Empire fail? 

Why was World War I a major turning point in Middle Eastern 
history? 

Do Middle Easterners feel that their own civilization has been 
equal or superior to that of the West? 


READING REFERENCES 


Anshen. Cited. 
Brockelmann, Carl, History of the Islamic Peoples. New York, Capricorn Books, 1960. 
Fisher, Sydney Nettleton, The Middle East: A History. New York, Knopf, 1959. 
Frye, Richard N., Iran. New York, Holt, 1953. 
Haas, William S., Iran. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Hitti, Philip K., The Near East in History: A 5,000 Year Story. Princeton, N.J., Van 
Nostrand, 1961. 
Lewis, Bernard, The Arabs in History, 2nd ed. New York, Holt, 1950. 
Luke, Sir Harry, The Old Turkey and the New. London, Geoffrey Bles, 1955. 
Morris, James, Islam Inflamed: A Middle East Picture. New York, Pantheon, 1957. 
Wilber, Donald N., Iran: Past and Present, 4th ed. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 
, “Iran—Oasis of Stability in Middle East?” Heapiine Series No. 137. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, September-October, 1959. 
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4. Revolutions and Their Heroes 


Why have military men played such an important role in 
Middle Eastern revolutions? 

Why have Middle Eastern revolutions tended to promote one- 
man rule? 

Are future historians likely to call Mossadegh a success or 
a failure? 

Define the terms “Arab” and “Arab nationalism.” 

In your opinion does the UAR seem to represent “the wave 
of the future” in the Arab world? 


READING REFERENCES 

Armstrong, H. C., Grey Wolf: Mustafa Kemal—An Intimate Study of a Dictator. New 
York, Minton, Balch, 1933. 

Campbell, John C., Defense of the Middle East, rev. ed. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1960. 

Caractacus, Revolution in Iraq: An Essay in Comparative Public Opinion. London, 
Gollancz, 1959. 

Elwell-Sutton, L. P., Persian Oil: A Study in Power Politics. London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1955. 

Kohn, Hans, Nationalism and Imperialism in the Hither East. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. 

Lacouture, Jean and Simonne, Egypt in Transition. New York, Criterion, 1958. 

Lewis, Geoffrey, Turkey, 2nd rev. ed. New York, Praeger, 1960. 

Luke. Cited. 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel, Egypt’s Liberation: The Philosophy of the Revolution. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1955. 

Wheelock, Keith, Nasser’s New Egypt. New York, Praeger, 1960. 


5. Social and Economic Realities 


Why do Middle Eastern revolutions trickle down to the grass 
roots so slowly? 

Why is land reform the number one social and economic prob- 
lem of the Middle East? What has been done about land reform 
in Egypt, Iran, Turkey? 

“Despite many obstacles, the Middle East has achieved real 
economic growth since World War II.” Do you agree with this 
statement? 

READING REFERENCES 


Hinckley, Helen, as told to her by Najafi, Najmeh, Persia Is My Heart. New York, 
Harper, 1953. 

Issawi, Charles, Egypt at Mid-century. New York, Oxford University Press, 1954. 

Lerner, Daniel, The Passing of Traditional Society. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1958. 

Meyer, A. J., Middle Eastern Capitalism. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1959. 
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Najafi, Najmeh, with Hinckley, Helen, Reveille for a Persian Village. New York, 
Harper, 1958. 

Warriner, Doreen, Land Reform and Development in the Middle East: A Study of 
Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. New York, Oxford University Press, 1957. 

Wheelock. Cited. 


6. The Impact of Oil 


Why is oil so important to the Middle East? 

“Oil has multiplied rather than diminished the problems of 
the Middle East.” Is this an accurate statement? 
READING REFERENCES 


Finnie, David H., Desert Enterprise: The Middle East Oil Industry in its Local En- 
vironment. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. 

Lenczowski, George, Oil and State in the Middle East. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University 
Press, 1960. 

Shwadran, Benjamin, The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers 1959, 2nd rev. ed. 
New York, Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959. 


7. Israel and Its Neighbors 


Is Israel a Western or a Middle Eastern country? 

The Kennedy Administration has promised that it will attempt 
to ease the Arab-Israeli conflict. What measures could it take to 
carry out this promise? 

At first glance Lebanon seems too small and Jordan too poor 
to survive as independent states. Yet both are going concerns. 
Why? 

What role does Egypt want to play in the Middle East? Among 
Arab countries? In Africa? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bernstein, Marver H., The Politics of Israel. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1957. 

Crossman, Richard H. S., A Nation Reborn. New York, Atheneum, 1960. 

Ellis, Harry B., Israel and the Middle East. New York, Ronald, 1957. 

Frank, W. D., Bridgehead: The Drama of Israel. New York, Braziller, 1957. 

Glubb, Sir John Bagot, A Soldier with the Arabs. New York, Harper, 1958. 

Hourani, A. H., Syria and Lebanon. New York, Oxford University Press, 1946. 

Lehrman, Hal, Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow. New York, Sloane, 1948. 

Patai, Raphael, Israel between East and West: A Study in Human Relations. Phila- 
delphia, The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1953. 

Peretz, Don, Israel and the Palestine Arabs. Washington, D.C., The Middle East 
Institute, 1958. 

Shwadran, Benjamin, Jordan a State of Tension. New York, Council for Middle East- 
ern Affairs Press, 1959. 

Spiro, M., Kibbutz—Venture in Utopia. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1956. 


Williams, L. F. Rushbrook, The State of Israel. London, Faber and Faber, 1957. 
Ziadeh, Nicola A., Syria and Lebanon. New York, Praeger, 1957. 
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8. Middle East, U.S. and the Cold War 


What are the roots of anti-Western feeling in the Middle East? 

Which Middle Eastern country, in your opinion, is most 
susceptible to Communist penetration, and which the least 
susceptible? 

The United States has discovered that military aid and 
economic assistance have not provided an adequate foundation 
for a Middle Eastern policy. In your opinion, what elements have 
been lacking in our policy? 

What do you think of the suggestion that the best policy for 
the United States to follow toward the Middle Eastern states is 
to keep hands off? 


READING REFERENCES 


Campbell. Cited. 

Hoskins, Halford L., The Middle East. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 

Laqueur, Walter Z., Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East. New York, 
Praeger, 1956. 

—_—_——_——, The Soviet Union and the Middle East. New York, Praeger, 1959. 

Lenczowski, George, The Middle East in World Affairs, 2nd ed. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1956. 


Coming Next 


Disarmament, both nuclear and conventional, still remains the 
central issue in relations between nations . . . Is disarmament 
feasible? . . . Or is it a mirage, with a rude awakening to be ex- 
pected at the end of the disarmament negotiations scheduled for 
the summer of 1961? . . . Jerome H. Spingarn, secretary of the 
Committee on Security through Arms Control of the National 
Planning Association, discusses prospects and problems in “New 
Approaches to Disarmanent . . .” the September-October issue 
of the HEADLINE SERIES. 
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Companions for the well informed... 


HEADLINE SERIES 


A series of concise booklets, each presenting a factual picture 
of one area in the news or some crucial foreign policy problem— 
each written by an outstanding American political scientist, 
economist, historian, journalist, or leader in public affairs. 


(Six issues a year) 


Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center 
345 East 46th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to: 


[] Headline Series. . . . . 1 year $3.00 


[] payment enclosed [] bill me 


Please send me information on FPA-WAC services and publica- 
tions [] 
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The Headline Series 


(available in single copies or bulk) 


Tropical Africa: 
Problems and Promises 


The United Nations 
in Crisis 

The Future of 
Nuclear Tests 


Korea: Dilemma of Un- 
derdeveloped Country 


The U.S. and 
Armaments 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
Goals: What Experts 
Propose 


Has Russia Changed? 


New Trends in Latin 
America 


France Under de Gaulle 


Iran: Oasis of Stability 
in Middle East? 


Mao’s China 


Africa: World’s Last 
Frontier 


Japan: New Problems, 
New Promises 


Should the U.S. Change 
Its China Policy? 
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—other titles available 


DID YOU KNOW 


That the Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center 


* publishes Intercom, a monthly information service which re- 
ports on new materials, programs and services in citizen edu- 


cation on world affairs? 


* makes available nominally priced reading lists and guides to 


materials on world affairs? 


* sponsors ‘Great Decisions” citizen discussion programs in 
communities throughout the United States? 


* operates a Book and Pamphlet Department, presenting a 
unique cross-section of publications in international affairs? 


To get information on these and other FPA-WAC services use coupon on previous 
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In the next issue 


New Approaches 
to Disarmament 


by Jerome H. Spingarn 
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